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The ninth century was a fundamental period for the history of Naples. 
Newly untethered from Constantinople and trying to forge a stable state, 
the Campanian city faced a complex political landscape in Southern Italy. 
The Frankish conquest of the Lombard kingdom and the weakening of the 
Byzantine Empire, which allowed the Saracens to seize Sicily, reshaped 
the South into a region dominated by several competing protagonists. 
Naples resisted conquest at the hands of the neighbouring Lombards of 
Benevento while simultaneously maintaining peaceful relationships with 
the two empires and the Saracens. The goal of this article is to examine how 
Neapolitan authors portrayed Byzantines, Franks, Lombards and Saracens, 
and what they knew about them. In particular, it will focus on the Gesta 
Episcoporum Neapolitanorum (Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops) by John 
the Deacon—the main Neapolitan source for that epoch. 





Ninth-century Southern Italy was one of the most diverse regions in 
the Mediterranean and in Europe. With the Byzantines occupied with 
campaigns against the Saracens and Bulgars, the Campanian cities of 
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Naples, Amalfi and Sorrento were able to forge independent duchies, while 
the Saracens conquered Sicily. In light of the political fragmentation of 
the southern Lombards, the Saracens! also established small dominions 
in the south of the Italian Peninsula, which they used for effecting raids 
in that area. Meanwhile, after subduing the northern and central parts of 
the Lombard kingdom, the Franks attempted to extend their influence 
over Southern Italy.’ 

This article seeks to examine how the Neapolitans depicted 
Byzantines, Franks, Lombards and Saracens, and what they knew about 
them? in the ninth century, when Naples—the most important Campanian 
city—strove to maintain its independence from external aggression.* 
I shall thus offer a contribution to the study of the way the ‘others’ were 
perceived and of the circulation of news in the Mediterranean during 
the early Middle Ages.? 

The principal resource for this analysis is the Gesta Episcoporum 
Neapolitanorum (Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops) by John the 
Deacon—the main source for the history of Naples during this period.® 
This work—probably composed between the end of the ninth century and the 
beginning of the tenth century—is the continuation of an anonymous text, 


' The term Saracen was the most common word used by early medieval Southern 
Italian authors to refer to Muslims. In this article, Saracen will be utilised as a synonym 
for Muslim. 

? [n general, for the history of Southern Italy during this period, see Kreutz, Before the 
Normans. 

3 I will take into consideration the information about these peoples and individuals 
belonging to these populations. 

4 The choice to focus on Naples is dictated by the sources, which do not allow this 
kind of study for the other city states of the lower Tyrrhenian Sea (Gaeta, Amalfi and 
Sorrento) in this period. For an overview on these cities, see Kreutz, Before the Normans, 
ad indicem. 

? For some examples of this kind of studies on early medieval Southern Italy, see 
Kujawinski, ‘Le immagini dell'altro nella cronachistica del Mezzogiorno longobardo’; Berto, 
"The Muslims as Others in the Chronicles of Early Medieval Southern Italy'; and Berto, 
"The Image of the Byzantines in Early Medieval Southern Italy’. In general, on circulation 
of persons and news in the Mediterranean during the Early Middle Ages, see the appendices 
in McCormick, Origins of the European Economy. 

€ I will also use the information provided in the other Neapolitan narrative source for the 
ninth century, that is, the anonymous Life of Athanasius—probably composed shortly after 
his death—which only focuses on the biography of that bishop (849—872). Vuolo, Vita et 
Translatio s. Athanasii Neapolitani episcopi. 
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narrating the lives of the first 39 bishops of Naples,’ and details events 
ranging from the beginning of Paul II’s episcopal tenure (762/763—766) 
to Bishop Athanasius I’s death (1872). Although the main subject of 
John the Deacon’s work is the bishops of Naples, the author also related 
episodes of Byzantine history and was familiar with the main historical 
events that took place in Italy during this time.* For the sake of clarity, an 
overview of the relationships between Neapolitans, the two empires and 
their dangerous neighbours is also provided. 


Naples and the Byzantines, Lombards, Franks and 
Saracens (760s—870s) 


Like other cities on the Campanian coast, Naples was never conquered by 
the Lombards, who had taken possession of the inland territories of that 
region at the end of the sixth century. Naples’s massive fortifications, as 
well as the Lombards’ lack of a fleet to blockade the flow of supplies by 
sea, rendered vain all their attempts to take possession of that city.? The 
threat represented by the neighbouring Lombards of Benevento is probably 
one of the reasons why the Neapolitans did not follow the inhabitants of 
other regions of northern and central Byzantine Italy, who had rebelled 
when Emperor Leo III (717—741) issued an edict against worshipping 
holy images.'? Their loyalty to Constantinople was such that in 762/763, 
at a moment of particular tension between the papacy and Constantinople, 
the Neapolitan leaders forbade their bishop Paul II from re-entering 
Naples because he had gone to Rome to be consecrated by the pope, 
thus challenging imperial religious policy." The Neapolitans, however, 


7 The first part stops with the biography of Calvus (1762). Since it is contained in a 
manuscript dating from ca. 800, it was composed between 763 and ca. 800. Loew, Beneventan 
Script: A History of the South Italian Minuscle: 364; Condello, Una scrittura e un territorio: 
93—96. Another hypothesis—not based on a palaeographical analysis of the codex—maintains 
that the manuscript was written in the 840s. On this, see Bertolini, *La Chiesa di Napoli 
durante la crisi iconoclasta’: 104-05. 

* For further information concerning this text, its author and relevant bibliography, see 
Berto, ‘Utilius est veritatem proferre: A Difficult Memory to Manage’: 49-63. 

? Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 358-59. 

? Brown, ‘Byzantine Italy, c. 680—c. 876’: 325. 

1 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 40-41; Bertolini, ‘La Chiesa di Napoli durante la crisi 
iconoclasta’: 101—06; Luzzati Laganà, ‘Tentazioni iconoclaste a Napoli’. 
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endeavoured both to please the Byzantines and to avoid internal conflicts, 
and mitigated this drastic measure by allowing the prelate to perform 
some of his tasks in a church located just outside the city’s walls and to 
return two years later.? The subsequent end of iconoclasm and the treaty 
established with the Beneventans, at the time involved in defending their 
independence from the Franks who had occupied the northern and central 
part of the Lombard kingdom (774), permitted the Neapolitans to have 
peaceful relations with the papacy and to act as an autonomous political 
entity.^ The available sources do not allow a complete reconstruction 
of the nature of the subsequent relations between the Neapolitans and 
the Byzantines, but it seems that these relations probably continued 
until the period in which the imperial troops became totally focused on 
fighting the Saracens in Sicily; two of their officers, in fact, governed the 
Campanian city between 818 and 821.'* Nothing else about these relations 
is known after this date. 

Meanwhile, the Lombards of Benevento launched another attack on 
Naples. Led by Prince Sico (817—832), they conquered several areas 
belonging to the Duchy of Naples. The city did not fall, but the Beneventans 
managed to steal Saint Januarius's relics (or a portion of them) and to gain 
a payment of tribute. Moreover, some Neapolitans, probably bribed by the 
Lombards, killed their ruler in 832. Prince Sicard continued his father 
Sico's aggressive policy towards Naples (832—839), and the Neapolitans 
were able to stop the Lombards' aggressions only with the assistance of 
the Saracens, thus establishing a dangerous precedent that would have dire 
consequences for the history of Southern Italy in the early Middle Ages.'® 
On the Saracens’ departure, however, the Beneventans again attacked 
the Neapolitans, who this time decided to turn to the Franks for military 
help.” Sicard’s assassination (839) and the outbreak of civil war amongst 
the Lombards rendered the intervention of the transalpine troops pointless. 


? Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 41; Luzzati Laganà, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 331. 

P Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 41—43; Luzzati Laganà, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 332-33; 
Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 359—60. 

14 According to John the Deacon, in 818, his fellow citizens were not able to reach an 
agreement on the election of a new duke and preferred to be governed by a foreigner. Waitz, 
‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapters 50, 53. 

5 Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 362. 

16 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 58; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 363; Gasparri, 
‘Il ducato e il principato di Benevento’: 116-20. 

17 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 64-65; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 364. 
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The Neapolitan duke’s decision to keep Contard, commander of the Franks, 
in Naples proved fatal for him. The Frank ended up murdering the duke 
and marrying his daughter, but his ambitions did not bear fruit, since 
the Neapolitans rose up, killing Contard, his wife and all of his men." 
The new duke of Naples, Sergius (840—864), maintained friendly relations 
with the Frankish rulers Lothar and Louis II, to whom he lent military 
support during their campaigns against the Saracens." He also sought to 
profit from the divisions among the Lombards in order to take possession 
of some of their territories. The decision to enter into an open conflict 
with the Capuans ultimately proved fatal. In fact, in 859, the Neapolitans 
suffered their heaviest defeat. Caesarius, Sergius's son, was even among the 
prisoners captured by the Capuans. This humiliating rout must have been 
an incredibly harsh blow for the Neapolitans, who were never again able to 
mobilise against the Lombards during that period.” The military weakening 
of Naples probably influenced the conduct of Sergius's successor, his son 
Gregory (864—870), who decided to follow a policy of non-intervention in 
the complex relations between the Lombards of Southern Italy and Louis II. 
It was instead Bishop Athanasius (849—872) who enjoyed friendly relations 
with Louis II, and who probably wanted Naples to declare itself openly in 
favour of the emperor?! A different way of interpreting Neapolitan policy 
regarding the Franks manifested itself clearly under the rule of Sergius II 
(870—876), Duke Gregory's son. The new duke ordered the imprisonment of 
his uncle Athanasius. He then decided to establish treaties with the Saracens 
to ensure that they would not attack Naples, while at the same time, earning 
the city excommunication by the pope.” The Bishop of Naples, Athanasius 
II (876—898), had his brother Sergius II deposed in 878, and replaced him as 
the ruler ofthe city. The bishop-duke, however, was also excommunicated 
because of his friendly relations with the Saracens, whom he employed 
against the Lombards.? 


18 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 65-66; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 364. 

19 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 68-71; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 
365-66. 

2 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 78-80; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 
366-67. 

?! Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 82—84. 

? Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 84-87; Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 367-68; 
Kreutz, Before the Normans: 73. 

3 [n general, on Athanasius II, see Bertolini, ‘Atanasio’: 510-18; Kreutz, Before the 
Normans: 73-74. 
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The Byzantines 


The Church of Naples has a central role in John the Deacon’s work, and 
his criticism of those who dared to damage it is particularly harsh. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to find that the anti-hero of the Deeds of the 
Neapolitan Bishops 1s the iconoclast Emperor Constantine V (741—775). 
It was during his reign that the Neapolitan rulers refused to give Paul II 
permission to return to Naples after he went to Rome to be consecrated 
as bishop. John the Deacon did not blame his compatriots, but justified 
their behaviour by explaining that the Neapolitans were under Byzantine 
rule during that period. He considered Constantine V the sole person 
responsible for the disagreeable situation caused by the conflict over 
the cult of images between Rome and Constantinople. He did not hide 
his thoughts about that dispute, defining it as detestabilis imaginum 
altercatio (the detestable quarrel of the images), and imputing it to the 
fedissima amentia (most repellent madness) of the Byzantine sovereign.” 
The author's rancour towards Constantine V was such that, in his words, 
the emperor was inspired by the devil to plan a siege on Rome and was 
prevented from carrying it out only by his death. He added that the emperor 
was condemned to the flames ofhell.? The Neapolitan chronicler portrayed 
others as madmen as well, but reserved the reference to punishment by 
hellfire for Constantine V alone. That Naples remained without a bishop 
for more than two years must still have been an unpleasant memory at 
the time of John the Deacon. Moreover, he probably wanted to avert the 
suspicion that the Neapolitans supported the heretical positions of the 
iconoclasts. The need to find a scapegoat probably induced the Neapolitan 
chronicler to put the blame squarely on Constantine V. In the author's 
times, Byzantine rule over Naples was a distant memory, and the religious 


2% Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 41: ‘Sed 
propter detestabilem imaginum altercationem, quae inter apostolici tramitis auctoritatem 
et fedissimam Constantini imperatoris Caballini vertebatur amentiam, novem sunt menses 
elapsi, in quibus non potuit consecrari; quia tunc Parthenopensis populus potestati 
Graecorum favebat. Attamen hic cum cuperet praedicto papae quasi amicus de talibus aliquo 
modo suffragari, clanculo Romam perrexit. Qui statim consecratus episcopus, Neapolim est 
directus, sed propter Graecorum conexionem noluerunt illum recipere sui concives.’ 

> Ibid., chapter 43: ‘Huius denique temporibus Constantinus Caballinus, diabolica 
instigatus supervia cum Romam dominaturus venire conaretur, vitam cum regno amisit, 
clamans et heiulans, se vivum perpeti tartareas poenas." There is no evidence indicating 
that Constantine V ever wanted to do this. 
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policy towards the cult of images of that sovereign caused considerable 
turmoil in the Campanian city. Therefore, the author probably thought 
that the son of Leo III deserved to be stigmatised, and that this could be 
done without displeasing anyone in Naples. Additionally, it was probably 
necessary to provide an image of Constantine V that contrasted with the 
favourable Neapolitan depiction of this emperor as a hero, who killed 
a ferocious lion and even a dragon. In the first part of the Deeds of the 
Neapolitan Bishops, composed during a period in which the links between 
Naples and Constantinople were still strong, a pro-Constantine V source 
was employed using this image.” 

John the Deacon's hostility to iconoclasm is not expressed exclusively 
in his observations on Constantine V. With a tone that is less harsh, 
he related that John Niustetis, who had been elected patriarch by the 
iconoclasts—defined as heretics—had tearfully recognised the error of 
his ways on his deathbed.? The chronicler also recounted the results 
of the council of Nicaea (787), where the cult of the holy images 


?* Some folios of the only medieval manuscript reporting the Gesta Episcoporum 
Neapolitanorum about this period have been torn out. Fortunately, a part of this story has 
survived. Waitz, ‘Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum pars I’, chapter 39: ‘Hunc aiunt 
Constantinum robustiorem fuisse virum, qui leonem ferocissimam bestiam pugnando occidit 
et draconi se opposuit et ipsum interemit. Nam dum quadam aqueductum sua magnitudine 
detineret et multos fetore suo perimeret nullumque alium consilium repperiret, semet ipsum 
pro omnibus Constantinus periculo dedit, statuens semet ipsum cum dracone conflicturus. 
Factaque sibi loricam falcatam, quem novaculis acutissimis ex omni parte munivit, atque ad 
locum, ubi ille teterrimus draco quiescebat, devenit. Nihil cunctatus, relictos suos, ad eum 
solus introiit. This rare positive portrayal of Constantine V probably survived the destructions 
by the adversaries of iconoclasm because Naples was on the periphery of the Byzantine 
Empire and later became an independent state. In a chronicle written in Armenia—another 
area placed on the Byzantine frontier—it is, on the other hand, reported that the emperor 
killed a lion. Ghévond, Histoire des guerres et des conquétes des Arabes en Armenie: 138. 
On this, see also Gero, ‘The Legend of Constantine V as Dragon-Slayer ': 155-59; Rochow, 
Kaiser Konstantin V: 127; Acconcia Longo, ‘Costantino V a Napoli’: 221-38. 

27 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 45: ‘His 
igitur diebus Iohannes, cui cognomen Niustetis erat, consecratus patriarcha ab hereticis, 
suis complicibus, caelesti respectu ad sanctam matrem ecclesiam reversus est. Ibique 
multis lacrimis et gemitibus se errasse confitens, vitam cessit. In this account, there is some 
confusion. According to Byzantine sources, the Patriarch of Constantinople, Paul IV, repented 
not having opposed iconoclasm and entered a monastery, shortly before dying. Treadgold, 
The Byzantine Revival: 780-842: 75. Niustetis seems to be a transliteration of Nyotevtne (‘the 
fasting one’), the nickname with which the Patriarch of Constantinople, John IV (582—595), 
was known. It is not clear why John the Deacon made this mistake. 
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was re-established.?* Observing that two iconoclast leaders had been 
excommunicated, he referred to them as heresiarcae eius impietatis 
(heresiarchs of that impiety).” 

His acrimony towards the Byzantine establishment is, nevertheless, 
unique to this part of the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops and is only 
directed against the supporters of iconoclasm.?? Although the other events 
concerning their history are not seen as positive, he does not seem to want 
to present the ‘Greeks’! in an unfavourable light.? On the whole, John 
the Deacon, who does not directly pass judgement on the Byzantines as a 
people, did not have a negative attitude towards them.? He probably did 
not have much information about the events he recorded, but nevertheless, 
he did make some observations. For example, after relating that Irene 
ordered that her son Emperor Constantine VI (780—797) be blinded, and 
that she was subsequently deposed by Nikephoros (802—811) and sent into 
a monastery, the chronicler described the new emperor's military campaign 
against the Bulgars. This description seems to express veiled criticism 
of the campaign. According to John the Deacon, although Nikephoros 
had managed to push the enemy into a narrow location, the Bulgars were 
*driven by desperation' and counter-attacked, killing many Byzantines 


?* On the council of Nicaea, see Brubaker and Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclastic 
Era: 260—76. 

? Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 45: 
‘Eodemque tempore sub Constantino augusto, Leonis filio, et Hereni matre eius, Adriano 
scilicet apostolicae sedis praesule, in Nicea multorum episcoporum actum est concilium. In 
quo praesentibus Romanae sedis apocrisiariis, residentibus etiam praedictis imperatoribus 
cum Tarasio patriarcha, sinodali traditione sanxerunt, ut sanctae imagines in honore 
pristino religiosius venerentur, anathematizantes Anastasium et Constantinum, eiusdem 
impietatis heresiarchas." 

? Noteworthy is the fact that when John the Deacon narrated that the iconoclast Leo had 
taken possession of the imperial seat, he called the usurper heretic, but did not add anything 
else, probably because, in this case, iconoclasm did not concern Naples. /bid., chapter 49: 
‘Leo spatharius yconomichus hereticus contra Michahelem augustum, qui cum suis 
praefecerat exercitibus, conspiravit. [Michahel] resistere non valens, timore perterritus, 
habitum sanctae conversationis quaesivit; quo accepto, in monasterio vita excessit." 

°! The Neapolitan author always called the Byzantines Greci. Ibid., chapters 41 (twice), 
50, 54 (three times). 

?'This desire, on the other hand, seems to be present in the work by the Venetian chronicler 
John the Deacon. On this, see Berto, ‘La storia degli altri’: 6-13. 

3 This kind of criticisms can be found in some early medieval Italian chronicles. See, 
for example, Lamma, ‘Il mondo bizantino in Paolo Diacono’: 197—214; Berto, ‘The Image 
of the Byzantines in Early Medieval Southern Italy’: 1-37. 
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along with their sovereign.? Of course, the Neapolitan author could have 
found these details in a source unknown to us, but the Byzantine chronicler 
Theophanes, who lived at the time of that episode and was highly critical 
of this emperor, presented a different picture. When reporting this rout, 
he said that it was only after the emperor had refused the Bulgars’ peace 
offer that the Bulgar ruler trapped the invaders by securing ‘the entrances 
and exits of his country with wooden barriers’ .?? 

As for the brief account of the way Leo V (813—820) became emperor, 
the Byzantine sources seem to confirm John the Deacon's account.*° The 
same can be said for the more detailed description of Leo V's murder and 
Michael II's (820—829) acquisition of the imperial crown.*’ In this case, 
however, John the Deacon's version displays a taste for the anecdote, 
and mentions details not present in the Byzantine sources. According to 
the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops, Leo V ordered a certain Michael to be 
arrested for plotting to kill the emperor, but delayed his execution because 
it was Christmas. The prisoner told his accomplices that he would reveal 
their names on the following day—the message he sent them is reported 
only in the Neapolitan source. Frightened by this threat, on the day of Saint 
Stephen, the accomplices killed Leo V and elected Michael emperor.?? 

The shift in power that occurred in Constantinople on that occasion 
had some effects in the West as well, and it was probably for this reason 
that John the Deacon was informed about the events that followed. 


?' Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 47: ‘In ipsis 
denique temporibus Heren imperatrix Constantinum augustum, filium suum, lumine privavit; 
et ipsa non multo post a Niceforo capta in monasterio vitam finivit. Hic etenim Nicephorius, 
cum vellet Bulgarorum sibi subiugare provinciam, multos affectos depredationibus, ad 
postremum in artissimis locis fugatos, possidebat. Sed quia periculosa est desperatio, subito 
Vulgari irruentes, cum multis aliis ipsum peremerunt.’ 

? Theophanes, The Chronicle: 673. 

?* Before narrating this event, John the Deacon correctly reported that Nikephoros had 
been elected patriarch of Constantinople. Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum 
Neapolitanorum’, chapter 49: ‘Eodem quoque tempore Niciforius, vir liberalibus apprime 
eruditus artibus, patriarcha Constantinopolitanus est sublimatus, nec multo post Leo 
spatharius yconomichus hereticus contra Michahelem augustum, qui eum suis prefecerat 
exercitibus conspiravit. Michael resistere non valens, timore perterritus, habitum sancte 
conversationis quesivit; quo accepto, in monasterio vitam excessit.’ Cf. Bekker, ‘Theophanes 
Continuatus': 15-16. This episode is also mentioned in other western European sources. 
Kurze, ‘Annales regni Francorum’: 139; Berto, ‘Giovanni Diacono, H’ II, 30. 

37 For the way the Byzantine sources report this episode, see Treadgold, The Byzantine 
Revival: 224. 

38 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 54. 
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He described how some Syracusans, led by a certain Euthimius,?? had 
rebelled against Michael II and killed Patrician Gregory. The emperor sent an 
army to Sicily which defeated the Syracusans. Euthimius escaped to A frica, 
where he asked for help from the Saracens. Agreeing to aid the rebel, they 
defeated the imperial troops, devastated Sicily and took possession of 
Palermo.? The Neapolitan author, however, did not dwell on this event,” 
which had marked the beginning of Sicily’s conquest by the Saracens 
and of the Saracen raids in the southern part of the Italian Peninsula.” 
Instead, he continued his narration, reporting that a certain Thomas had 
convinced the Saracens that he was Constantine, Empress Irene’s son. 
Relating how they then assembled an army and besieged Constantinople, 
John the Deacon observed that God, ‘qui delusores deludet (who deceives 
the deceivers)’, made sure that Thomas was punished for what he had 
done. He noted that imperial troops succeeded in defeating the Saracens 
and capturing the pseudo-Constantine, who was executed,? adding that 


°° The other sources call him Euphemios and Eufimius. Prigent, ‘La carrière du tourmarque 
Euphémios’: 279—317; Westerbergh, Chronicon Salernitanum, chapter 60. 

? Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum', chapter 54: * Adversus 
hunc Michahelium Syracusani cuiusdam Euthimii factione rebellantes, Grigoram patricium 
interfecerunt. Idcirco praefatus augustus magnum contra eos vexavit exercitum, cuius 
pluralitate Syracusani fugere sunt compulsi. Ille quoque Euthimius Africam cum uxore et 
filiis petens, Arcarium ducem Saracenorum cum magno navium apparatus super eosdem 
Grecos adduxit. Cui Greci resistere non valentes, claustra eiusdem petierunt civitatis, 
et coangustati valde, quinquaginta milia solidorum persolverunt ei in tributum. Ex illo 
iam die impavidi grassantes, totam divastabant Siciliam. Ad postremum vero capientes 
Panormitanam provinciam, cunctos eius habitatores in captivitatem dederunt. Tantummodo 
Lucas eiusdem oppidi electus et Symeon spatharius cum paucis sunt exinde liberati." 

^! For the way in which the other christian sources described this episode, see Gatto, 
‘Leco della Conquista araba della Sicilia nelle fonti cristiane’. 

? For an overview of these events, see Kreutz, Before the Normans: 18—20; Metcalfe, The 
Muslims of Medieval Italy: 7-24; Feniello, Sotto il segno del leone: 22-25. 

5 Unlike the Byzantine sources, which recounted that Thomas’s hands and feet had been 
cut and he had been impaled, John the Deacon narrated that the rebel had been tied up to the 
bowed branches of two trees, which, after being released, quartered him. Bekker, ‘Theophanes 
Continuatus’: 68-71; Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, 
chapter 54: ‘Denique in ipsis temporibus quidam Thomas simillimus Constantini imperatoris, 
filii Herini, spe vana illeetus, adeo Hismahelitas illusit, se Constantinum asserendo, ut 
permissu regis eorum coacto magno exercitu Constantinopolitanam obsideret urbem. Sed 
Dominus, qui delusores deludet, reddidit illi secundum adinventionem suam. In ipso enim 
procinctu ancipiti victores reddidit Grecos atque in manus eorum eundem dolosum tradidit. 
Quo capto, ilico inclinatis duarum arbuscularum cacuminibus eum crurum tenus ligaverunt, 
eisque dimissis et in partes suas revertentibus, divisus est per medium.’ 
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Thomas had thus not obtained a kingdom, but hell.^ With regard to these 
two episodes, one notes that although they are essentially correct, there 
is some chronological confusion. The Sicilian revolt and the beginning of 
the conquest of Sicily by the Saracens occurred in 827 and, therefore, not 
immediately after Michael II (820) seized power.* It is, in fact, Thomas’s 
attempt to take possession of Constantinople that occurred shortly after 
Michael II became emperor.*° 

John the Deacon was not contemporary with these events, and this 
fact may explain the confusion in his text. Nevertheless, the account’s 
structure seems to suggest that on this occasion, he, or his source, sided 
with the Byzantines. He related that imperial troops had been defeated in 
Sicily, and that the Saracens had invaded a part of the island, but he also 
described how, when the Saracens had dared to attack the capital of the 
empire, they had been heavily defeated, and that the false emperor, who 
had led them into this enterprise, was executed. The impostor was also 
said to have been condemned to pay for this misdeeds in the afterlife. 

This passage is also important since it is the last reference to the Byzantine 
history in the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops. From this period until the 
early 870s, the imperials lost direct control of almost all Southern Italy.*” 
Indeed, it is likely that Byzantine relations with Naples diminished, or even 
stopped entirely. As a result, the Neapolitans received little or no news about 
Constantinople. However, in an 846 episode, John the Deacon stated, ‘in the 
period in which, Theophilus having died, his son Michael ruled the empire’ .^* 
This description indicates that the Neapolitans at least had partial information 
concerning the ruling Byzantine emperors, and that they believed themselves 
to be a part of the Byzantine koiné (community).” 


^ Ibid.: ‘et pro regno consecutus est perpetuum incendium . 

* Tt has also been argued that either John the Deacon or his source conflated two different 
Sicilian revolts. Cf. Prigent, ‘La carrière du tourmarque Euphémios’. 

4 Thomas besieged Constantinople between the end of 821 and the beginning of 823. The 
best study on Thomas is still Lemerle, ‘Thomas le Slave’. In particular, for the relationships 
between Thomas and the Muslims, see Kópstein, ‘L’usurpateur Thomas et les Arabes’. 

?' Foran overview ofthe Byzantine presence in this area during the early Middle Ages, see 
Von Falkenhausen, La Dominazione Bizantina nell Italia Meridionale, Brown, ‘Byzantine 
Italy (680-876). 

48 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 60: ‘/n eodem 
denique tempore Theophilo mortuo filioque eius Michahelio imperante. 

? Early medieval Neapolitan documents also indicate this. Ninth-century Neapolitan 
charters have not survived, but the dates in those of the tenth and eleventh centuries are 
expressed, indicating the year of the rule of the Byzantine emperor then in power. 
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The Lombards 


John the Deacon strove to provide his readers with a nuanced view of 
the Lombards. The first person he discussed was Desiderius (757—774), 
the last king of the Lombards, who had attempted to conquer Rome. 
He depicted this ruler as obstinate and ferocious in his actions against 
the pope,” revealing his distaste for the Lombards, who had invaded a 
large part of Italy at the end of the sixth century. However, his portrayals 
were not entirely negative; he reported that the Prince of Benevento, 
Arechis II (758—787), had donated many estates and a precious mantle 
for the altar of St. Januarius, noting that these were only some of the 
many good deeds this ruler had performed for the benefit of that church.*! 
In the context of this work, in which only the bishops and a Neapolitan 
duke are described as supporting the Neapolitan churches, the details 
concerning this Lombard ruler have a particular relevance, given that 
the Lombards were traditionally enemies of the Neapolitans.? Although 
John the Deacon did not mention this, the Neapolitans probably also had 
a positive image of Arechis II because of the policy of peace pursued by 
the Prince of Benevento towards Naples.^* 

John the Deacon's tone towards the princes Sico (817—832) and Sicard 
(832—839) of Benevento, who had tried to conquer the Neapolitan duchy 
in the 820s and 830s, is, on the other hand, negative. For example, he 
asserted that the Beneventans had been guided by the devil when they 
had killed their prince, Grimoald IV (806—817), and elected Sico.?? 


5 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 43: ‘Per 
idem vero tempus dominus Stephanus iunior apostolicus, Desiderio Langobardorum rege 
Romane sedi infenso, ad Carolum pium Francorum imperatorem properavit, qui cum 
summa reverentia susceptus, quanta et qualia Romano privilegio non cessaret Desiderius 
inferre, potestati eius suggessit. De quibus statim Carolus, sua missa legatione, Desiderium 
ammonuit. Sed ille feroci pectore talia spernens, coepto permanebat in malo.’ 

?! Ibid., chapter 44. 

» [bid., chapter 50. 

5 On the other hand, the author of the biography of Bishop Athanasius always made 
negative remarks towards the Lombards. Vuolo, Vita et Translatio s. Athanasii Neapolitani 
episcopi, chapters 1, 2, 4, 8. 

4 Cassandro, ‘Il ducato bizantino’: 41—43. Russo Mailler, ‘Il ducato di Napoli’: 360-61. 

5 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 51: ‘Interea 
Beneventani, antiqui hostis instinctu, Grimohaldum principem suum, pene exanimem in 
lecto languentem, peremerunt, et Siconem Furoiuliensem, qui puerulus illuc cum sua matre 
venerat accolas, ducem fecerant." 
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John the Deacon did not accuse Sico of anything directly, but the reference 
to the devil suggests that he viewed those events negatively. The Neapolitan 
chronicler presented Sico as a petty and evil man, who, motivated by the 
jealousy for the Duke of Naples, Stephen II (821—832), wanted to subjugate 
Naples to his pessimus dominatus (wickedest rule). The prince decided 
to besiege the city of Naples, causing much suffering to the residents, but 
did not succeed in taking possession of it.*° Sico is portrayed as sneaky in 
pretending to make peace with Stephen II while bribing some Neapolitans 
to assassinate the duke.*” 

John the Deacon adopted a harsher tone with regard to Sicard, who 
repeatedly attacked the Duke of Naples, Andreas (834—839).** Sicard is 
presented as a coward and madman. The chronicler observed that the prince 
had promptly put an end to hostility when Andreas asked the Saracens 
for help; Sicard became frightened (pavore perterritus), and immediately 
signed a peace treaty with the Neapolitans, which he did not keep after the 
departure of the Saracens.? Moreover, he described the Beneventan ruler's 
actions against the Neapolitans as a persecution and a *vesanus furor (mad 
fury)’ that had to be cured. For this reason, the duke of Naples asked the 
Frankish King Lothar to intervene.9" Yet, there is no mention of the theft 
of saints’ bodies by Sicard, which a Neapolitan hagiographer, confusingly 
also named John the Deacon, whom it is believed to be also the author of 


* Ibid., chapter 53: ‘Cuius (Stephen IT) invidia commotus Sico Beneventanorum princeps, 
multa mala, nunc obsidendo, nunc depredando, Parthenopensis irrogavit civitati, cupiens 
eam aliquo modo suo pessimo dominatui subiugare.” 

5 Ibid.: ‘Sed cum exinde non valeret ad effectum sui venire, impios cives eiusdem urbis, 
datis multis muneribus, misit in letale consilium ipsius ducis." 

55 Ibid., chapter 57: ‘Contra hunc etenim Andream Sichardus Beneventanorum princeps, 
filius Siconis, innumerabiles molitus est irruptiones." 

? Ibid. 

9 Ibid: ‘Mox autem Andreas consul Franciam direxit, deprecans domnum Lhotharium, ut 
saltem eius preceptione a tantis malis sopiretur Sichardus. Quapropter misit ille Contardum 
fidelem suum, ut, si nollet cessare persequi Parthenopensem populum, vesanum eius furorem 
ipse medicaretur.' Frankish intervention proved to be useless since Sicard was killed by some 
Beneventans. /bid. There is no mention of either the Neapolitans’ ingenuity who, during 
the siege on Naples, cunningly managed to avoid the conquest of their city or the theft of 
Saint Januarius's relics by the Lombards. The first episode is reported by the early medieval 
southern Lombard chroniclers Erchempert and the anonymous chronicler of Salerno, while 
the second is mentioned by Sico's epitaph and the Salernitan author. Berto, Erchemperto, 
chapter 10; Westerbergh, Chronicon Salernitanum, chapters 57, 64. Duemmler, ‘Epitaphium 
Siconis Principis’: 650, lines 49-50. 
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the second part of the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops,’ reported in the 
Translatio sancti Sosii.? This detail seems to indicate that it is unlikely 
that the chronicler of the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops preferred not to 
report this episode because he believed it not to be edifying for the history 
of Naples. Unless one wants to explain this discrepancy by maintaining 
that John the Deacon was not aware of these events when he wrote the 
biographies of the Neapolitan bishops—an explanation I believe to be 
very unlikely—this could be the evidence that the author of the Deeds 
of the Neapolitan Bishops and the hagiographer of the Translatio sancti 
Sosii are two different persons. 


The Saracens 


During the ninth century, the Neapolitans had to face the challenge of 
the Saracens as well. Relations with the Saracens? were not always 
characterised by hostility. As already noted, the Neapolitans had asked 
for their help during the Sicard’s siege of Naples; John the Deacon did 
not comment on this.“ This is probably the reason why the Saracens are 
not described in a particularly negative way in the Deeds of the Neapolitan 
Bishops.9 Although the Neapolitan author recounted the destruction and 
plunder by the Saracens during their raids in Southern Italy,® the only 


*! Mallardo, ‘Giovanni Diacono napoletano. I. La Vita’: 317-37. 

© This text was composed at the beginning ofthe tenth century. Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, 
Translatio sancti Sosii’: 460: 'Sicardus princeps Longobardorum, post innumera mala, 
quibus urbes nostratium afflixit, etiam ad hoc prorupit, ut sepulcra suffoderet et sanctorum 
ex eis corpora sublevaret.’ 

9 Like the other early medieval Italian chroniclers, John the Deacon mostly defined them 
as Saraceni—Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapters 
54, 57 (twice), 60 (twice), 61, 64, 65 (twice)—, more rarely as Hismaeliti—chapters 54, 
60, 61, 65— and Agareni, chapters 64, 66. Only at one point in his work did he name them 
using geographical references—Palermitani and Africani, chapter 60. 

*' Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 57. 

8 For the image of the Saracens in the other early medieval Southern Italian chroniclers, 
see Berto, ‘The Muslims as Others’: 1-24. 

6° Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 54: ‘/mpavidi 
grassantes, totam divastabant Siciliam’, chapter 60: ‘Africani in forti brachio omnem hanc 
regionem divastare cupientes, Romam supervenerunt, atque iaculato de caelo iudicio, 
ecclesias apostolorum et cuncta quae extrinsecus repererunt lugenda pernicie et horribili 
captivitate diripuerunt,’ chapter 61: ‘Propter catervas Sarracenorum Apuliae sub rege 
commanentes et omnium fines depopulantes.* 
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seriously pejorative references to them are contained in hints of their 
ferocity, which provoked numerous massacres in that part of the Italian 
Peninsula during Duke Gregory’s rule (864—870). John the Deacon 
also used the term ‘paganissimi (most pagans)’ for the Saracens,* thus 
indicating that, like the other early medieval Southern Italian chroniclers, 
he was aware that the Saracens belonged to a group with a different 
religion. He never mentioned a Saracen attack against Naples, and, 
therefore, unlike the Lombards, the Saracens never represented a threat 
for the Neapolitans. This is probably why John the Deacon did not utilise 
terminology for the Saracens comparable to that used for the Lombard 
rulers Sico and Sicard. This may also be due to the limitations of the 
sources available to the author. However, it could also be argued that if 
the author of the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops is identifiable as the 
same John the Deacon who wrote hagiographical texts at the beginning of 
the tenth century, his attitude towards the Saracens changed substantially 
in the Translatio sancti Severini.” In this work, the hagiographer 
described a Saracen campaign that had occurred at the beginning of the 
tenth century, during his lifetime. Perhaps John the Deacon wrote the 
Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops before this event. The fact that he was 
not contemporary to the period discussed in this work, combined with 
the relatively good relations that existed between the Neapolitans and 
Saracens in the ninth century, could explain the absence of disparaging 


* Ibid., chapter 64: ‘Praeterea, mortuo Sergio consule, et Gregorio, filio eius, ducatum 
regente, Saracenorum ferocitas ita in his praevaluit regionibus, ut multarum urbium atque 
castrorum cotidianum fieret excidium." 

55 This definition is used in the description of Saracens’ joy after having defeated the 
Franks, who wanted to punish them for having pillaged the basilica of St. Peter in Rome. 
Ibid., chapter 60: *Laetantes igitur utpote paganissimi de tanto triumpho." 

© Berto, ‘The Muslims as Others’: 5. 

? For example, Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Translatio sancti Severini’: 452: ‘ratum 
fuit ibidem, quantum competens videbatur, referre, quod nefandissimus Africanorum rex 
verbis seu factis in nostrae religionis exercuit populum’, chapter 1: ‘Post immanissimas 
itaque strages, quas passim tota urbe nefandissimi hostes dederunt, ad diripiendum solita 
rapacitate conversi, pene ad decem et septem milia hominum omnis conditionis latitantes 
invenerunt, inter quos etiam cygneo capite ipsum episcopum rubore decorum miserabiliter; 
utpote paganissimi, abduxerunt, ' chapter 3: ‘Nam scelestissimus rex postquam universos 
mares et feminas, infantes etiam trucidavit, quin immo et postquam totam illam civitatem 
incendio iussit absumi, saeviens adhuc inexplebilis belua.’ 
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language for the Saracens in the work.” It is also possible that John the 
Deacon was reticent about writing on this delicate topic for a Neapolitan 
audience. The tone is harsher in the anonymous life of the Neapolitan 
Bishop Athanasius (849—872), who opposed the friendly policy of his 
nephew, Duke Sergius II, towards the Saracens.” 

It is important to note that some clashes between the Neapolitans and 
the Saracens reported in the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops probably 
took place while the Saracens were raiding the outskirts of Naples. The 
verb used to describe the Saracens’ purpose—latrocinari (to engage 
in brigandage)’—seems to indicate that they considered the region 
surrounding Naples as an area to be pillaged, rather than to be conquered. 
Perhaps they were considered less dangerous than the Beneventans for 
this reason. Another feature that distinguished the Saracens from the 
other peoples described in the Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops was their 
large number. However, the author did not provide any precise figures. 
For example, he recounted how the Saracens had stormed Sicily ‘cum 
magno navium apparatus (with a great fleet of ships)’, and spoke of 
the ‘multorum naves Sarracenorum (ships of many Saracens)’ that had 
arrived in Italy to raid the country.” His reference to their large number 
was probably a way of justifying the ease with which the Saracens carried 
out their exploits in Southern Italy. It also permitted John the Deacon to 
emphasise the success of Duke Sergius, who, along with the people of 
Amalfi, Gaeta and Sorrento, was the only one able to defeat the Saracens 
during the raid in which they plundered the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome.” 
The Neapolitan ruler relied exclusively on the mercy and protection 


7! As has already been emphasised, in one of his rare excursus outside the history of 
Naples, John the Deacon indulged in the punishment inflicted on Thomas the Slav, who, by 
exploiting his resemblance to the son of the Byzantine Empress Irene, had convinced the 
Saracens to help him to take the throne. This is not an episode of the history of Naples, but 
the description of the punishment—the only time that a detail of this kind is cited—and his 
damnation to hell implicitly highlights that for some Neapolitans too, the alliances with the 
Saracens were believed to be reprehensible. Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum 
Neapolitanorum', chapter 54. 

” The anonymous author emphasised the cruel and violent nature of the Saracens. Vuolo, 
Vita et Translatio s. Athanasii Neapolitani episcopi, chapters 5, 7, 8. 

7 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 60. 

7 Ibid., chapter 54. 

75 Ibid., chapter 60. Other examples in chapters 60—61. 

7 The Saracens had been defeated by Sergius before they sacked St. Peter, while his son 
Caesarius overcame them after that event. /bid., chapter 60. 
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of God and the prayers of his bishop, and not in multitudine populorum 
(on the multitude of people)." Brute force was, therefore, overcome, in 
John the Deacon's view, because the Lord looked after the duke of Naples. 
God did not, however, protect Rome when the Saracens raided it,” and 
evidently, He was not with the Franks shortly afterwards, when they were 
defeated by the Saracens.” 

The Franks’ defeat by the Saracens is the only battle for which John 
the Deacon provided details and is important for a couple of reasons. 
It allowed the chronicler to stress that, in the general disaster of the 
Saracen raids, only the Neapolitans succeeded in achieving positive results. 
Moreover, the northerners were saved from a complete rout, thanks to the 
intervention of Duke Sergius’s son, Caesarius, who stopped the Saracens 
from chasing the Franks: 


But the Saracens came out from their hideout and, because God was irate, they 
first struck the standard bearer of the Franks; as he was slayed, all the Franks 
turned their backs and many of them were killed. And if Caesarius, Duke 
Sergius’s son, who came with the ships of the Neapolitans and the Amalfitans, 
would not have begun to fight with the Saracens on the coast, none of the Franks 
would have been able to escape from the chase.*° 


Although John the Deacon did not explicitly praise the actions of his 
fellow citizen, his use of the word nisi (literally, ‘if not’) before the 
name Caesarius in the description of the Neapolitan intervention clearly 
expresses approval of Caesarius's actions. 


The Franks 


The Neapolitan author's narration ofthe clash between the Franks and the 
Saracens is also relevant in this episode. The Franks were clearly unaware 
of the Saracens' military strategy, which involved concealing their best 
warriors at first to bring them out for the fight in the end. The transalpines 


7 Ibid. 

75 Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

* Ibid.: ‘At illi de latibulo exilientes, irato Deo, primum ipsorum percutierunt signiferum; 
quo perempto, cunctis terga vertentibus, validissime occidebantur; et nisi Cesarius, filius 
Sergii ducis, qui cum navigiis Neapolitanorum et Amalfitanorum venerat, litoreum conflictum 
cum eis coepisset, nullatenus a persequendo recedebant.* 
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first stormed the enemies they saw. Then, when they were exhausted, 
the expert Saracen fighters appeared and attacked and slaughtered them. 
While avoiding direct criticism against the Franks, John the Deacon 
showed disapproval of their incompetence in his wording. Viriliter (in a 
virile way) is the adverb he used to describe the initial assault of the 
Franks on the Saracens, emphasising their use of brute force while leaving 
unstated their deficient astuteness. He also pointed out that the Franks 
had shown as much impetuosity in their attack as in their flight; as soon 
as the Saracens came out into the open and killed their standard bearer, 
they fled.*' This was probably also a way to praise the Neapolitans. He 
seems to contrast the incompetence of the northerners with the sensible 
conduct of his compatriot Caesarius. On that occasion, the Neapolitan 
leader went by ship with other seafarers from Amalfi to Gaeta, which 
was being besieged by the Saracens. He stayed in the city’s port, acting 
more like a guard than a fighter, and, with God’s protection, said John the 
Deacon, succeeded in withstanding his enemies. He noted that the Lord 
had then rewarded these tactics by causing a storm. The Saracens’ vessels 
were shipwrecked, and the terrified fighters themselves were forced to beg 
the Neapolitans for peace.? 

John the Deacon’s description of the assistance that the Frankish ruler 
Lothar provided against the Lombards in the late 830s was neutral in tone. 


8! Tbid.: ‘Idcirco motus Lhotharius rex Francorum ferocem contra eos populum misit; 
qui celeriter properantes, eos usque Caietam sunt persecuti. Hic autem Saraceni solitam 
molientes stropham, in locis angustis et arduo calle nonnullos audaciores absconderunt. 
Franci vero ignorantes calliditatem eorum, conabantur viriliter super eos descendere. At illi 
de latibulo exilientes, irato Deo, primum ipsorum percutierunt signiferum; quo perempto 
cunctis terga vertentibus, validissime occidebantur." 

® Ibid., chapter 60: ‘Laetantes igitur utpote paganissimi de tanto triumpho, Caietanam 
urbem capere minabantur. Sed Cesarius, predicti Sergii filius, hoc animadveerso, cum 
ratibus suis et Amalphitanorum in portum eiusdem civitatis magis custos quam propugnator 
devertens, Domini protectione illis obsistebat. Interea Salvatoris omnipotentis, quae 
humiliat se ipsos exaltantes suisque in viribus gloriantes, tempestatem excitavit procellam 
in puppes tantae superviae naufragium comminantem. Ubi perterriti, a Cesario sibi dari 
pactionem petirunt, quatenus naves ad terram subducerunt acceptaque serenitate ad sua 
repedarent.’ Strangely, neither John the Deacon nor other medieval Neapolitan authors 
reported the other victory Cesarius had obtained at Ostia at about 849 against the Saracens 
planning to attack Rome. This Neapolitan success was, on the other hand, mentioned in the 
Liber Pontificalis and was painted by Giulio Pippi and Raphael at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The fresco can still be seen in the Vatican. Duchesne, Liber pontificalis: 117-19; 
Bertolini, ‘Cesario’: 207-08. 
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This may have been because Cuntard, commander of the Franks, ended 
up killing the duke of Naples and attempting to seize power.? On the 
other hand, the Neapolitan author made some brief positive comments 
about Louis II’s intervention against the Saracens in Southern Italy, thus 
indicating his appreciation for this ruler’s efforts.* 

John the Deacon was particularly interested in two important episodes 
in the latter part ofthe eighth century, namely the conquest ofthe Lombard 
kingdom by Charlemagne and the latter's imperial coronation. In the 
case of the Franks' intervention on the side of the pontiff when he was 
threatened by the Lombards, the Neapolitan chronicler showed his support 
for Charlemagne's actions stating that the Frankish sovereign had been 
pious, and that the Lombard king, Desiderius, had arrogantly refused to 
listen to the Frankish ruler's warnings. John the Deacon probably had 
only oral sources at his disposal, but he was confusing two different events. 
He wrote that Pope Stephen II (752—757) had gone to Charlemagne to 
request his help. In fact, this pontiff did cross the Alps, but that was in the 
days of Charlemagne's father, Pippin III. It was Pope Hadrian (772—795), 
who requested Charlemagne's help against the Lombards, but this pontiff 
did not visit the Frankish court.*é 

The Neapolitan author was, on the other hand, more precise in 
describing the attack on Pope Leo III (795—816) and the subsequent 
intervention by Charlemagne on behalf of the pontiff. He reported that 
some evil men had captured the pope with the intention of blinding him, 
but because of an argument among the conspirators, only one ofthe pontiff's 
eyes was slightly wounded.* Unlike the Book of the Pontiffs, where it is 
narrated that Leo III miraculously recovered after his adversaries tore out 


5 Also, this episode is described in an annalistic way. However, the Neapolitan author 
explained the reason behind the Frank’s action, saying that the duke of Naples convinced him 
to remain in the city by offering his own daughter in marriage, but then delayed the marriage. 
The Frank killed the Neapolitan ruler because he feared that he did not want to keep his 
promise. Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum ’, chapter 57. 

* Ibid., chapters 61, 64, 65. For an overview of Louis II's campaigns in Southern Italy, 
see Kreutz, Before the Normans: 27-47. 

35 Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 43. 

% For these events, see Delogu, ‘Lombard and Carolingian Italy’: 299-303. 

*' Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 48: ‘Sub 
eodem quoque tempore conspirantes viri iniqui contra Leonem tertium Romanae sedis 
antistitem, comprehenderunt eum. Cuius cum vellent oculos eruere, inter ipsos tumultus, 
sicut assolet fieri, unus ei oculus paululum est laesus." 
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his eyes and tongue,** John the Deacon provided a more realistic version, 
in line with the tone of his work in which miracles are almost absent. The 
chronicler then continued by relating how the pope managed to escape 
and went to Charlemagne, offering him the imperial crown if he defended 
him against his enemies. The Frankish sovereign agreed, went to Rome 
with a large army and seized the city; then, the pontiff crowned him 
and took revenge against his enemies.” This account clearly highlights 
the exchange of favours between Charlemagne and Leo III. His version 
of the events, therefore, casts shadows on the validity of the imperial 
coronation in a way which is much clearer than that in the work of the 
coeval Byzantine chronicler Theophanes, who asserted that the pope had 
made Charlemagne emperor as a reward for Frankish assistance.” In fact, 
Constantinople did not recognise the Frankish ruler’s imperial title. 
Without knowing John the Deacon’s sources, it is impossible for us to 
determine whether he chose to narrate this episode in this manner or 
simply copied it from a source unknown to us. 


Conclusions 


To conclude, John the Deacon did not display a monolithic image of 
‘others’ in his work. His depictions of various peoples were nuanced 
and reflected the changeable nature of Neapolitan relations with the 
two empires and their neighbours. Although the Neapolitans secured 
independence from Constantinople, they seem to have considered 
themselves to be members of the Byzantine koiné.?! Consequently, the 
author ofthe Deeds of the Neapolitan Bishops demonstrated his knowledge 
ofthe Byzantine emperors before the empire's withdrawal from Southern 
Italy. John the Deacon was critical only when the Byzantines troubled the 
Neapolitan Church. He acknowledged the precious alliance between the 


55 Duchesne, Liber pontificalis, vol. II: 4-5. 

® Waitz, ‘Iohannes Diaconus, Gesta Episcoporum Neapolitanorum’, chapter 48: ‘Hic 
tamen fugiens ad Carolum regem, spopondit ei, ut, si de suis illum defenderet inimicis, 
augustali cum diademate coronaret. Carolus autem optatam audiens promissionem, e vestigio 
cum magno apparatu hostium proficiscens, urbemque capiens, illum in suam revocavit sedem. 
At ille statim Carolum coronavit et dignam ultionem in suos exercuit inimicos." 

?' Theophanes, The Chronicle: 649. For the version of this episode, reported in the other 
sources, see Folz, The Coronation of Charlemagne. 

?! On this, see, for example, Martin, ‘Hellénisme politique, hellénisme religieux et pseudo- 
hellénisme à Naples’: 59-77. 
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Franks and Naples, yet he did not shy away from mentioning some of 
their ‘not impeccable’ deeds. The Lombards, on the other hand, had been 
dangerous neighbours, yet John the Deacon did not hide the fact that one of 
their leaders, Arechis II, was friendly towards Naples. Finally, the absence 
of harsh language used towards the Saracens in John’s work probably 
reflects the good relations that the Neapolitans sometimes enjoyed with 
them during the ninth century. It could also have stemmed from the fact 
that the Saracens did not attack Naples during this period. The Deeds of 
the Neapolitan Bishops, therefore, represents an invaluable source for 
understanding the complex history of early medieval Southern Italy. 
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